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‘and scientific institutions for elementary 
knowledge which has ever been established 





| 


1 
|to Exeter academy, one of the best literary 


On leaving Hanover, ne repaired to New- 
York, and was miscellanecously employed in 
reading law and other matters, when, in 


We believe nothing would be more acceptable to our) in New-England, which contains the best! 1819, he became editor of the Statesman, a 


readers than the following notice, which we copy, with 


that can be found any where. 


He was be-! 


journal which had taken the place of the 


alterations and corrections, from the New-York Mirror.) loved by Dr. Abbot, the principal of the in-| Register printed at Albany, devoted to the 


Our citizens onght to cherish the memory and emulate stitution, and the students were delighted with cause of De Witt Clinton. 


the example of such men. Their fame is the common 
inheritance of every mbabitant of the state. If there is 
any thing of which New-Hampshire can boast, in which 


; : we 5, tad 
ehe can exult with a just and commendable pride, itis 


the deserved and universally acknowledged reputation 
of her native sons. She is not compelled, like the moth- 
er of the Gracchi, to point to her jewels—her Webster, 
Woodbury, Cass, and others are already recognized as 
sach. 

By the kindness of a worthy friend and correspondent 
of the lamented CantTEeR, we are enabled to promise 
the public, should our paper succeed, the perusal through 
its columns of selections from a large number of his un- 
published ‘ Letters’? written from Europe, as well as 
some poetry hereto/ore little known. 





Wherever fountain or fresh current flow’d 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure, 
With toach ethereal of heaven’s fiery rod, 
He drank.—.Milton. 

The bold, the decided, and the energetic, 
have a much greater chance to be handed 
down to posterity than the delicate and sen- 
timental. This is natural. We are charm- 
ed with the morning and the evening star; 


but we soon forget when it arose, and when) 


it set. We only remember its mild and 
lovely light, and that we were happy in ga- 
zing at it; but if we chanced to behold a 
meteor which flitted across the heavens in 
the collied night, we can name the hour and 
season. of its appearance: so it is of the 


| never lost while a student. 


| his simplicity of character. ‘This excellent 
land venerable teacher has been in that. situ- 
ation for forty years, and is named with 


Bushby 
equally successful in developing the mind 


i 
| 


of youth with them, without a particle of the | 
He was the school- 


‘severity ef the former. 
‘master of Cass, Webster, Saltonstall, Car- 


‘ter and hundreds of others not unknown to 
fame ; and all bear testimony to his indefat-, 


igable care, and parental solicitude for their} 
‘welfare while with him, and to his deep in-| 
| terest in their fame in after life. 

|| From this institution he entered Dart-| 
‘mouth college, and was at once ranked 
among the first of his class, which rank he) 
He never neg-, 
lected a lesson in any branch of studies, but} 
found time to devote many hoursto the mu-| 
‘ses, and was even at this early period con-| 
sidered a poet of uncommon promise, ‘There, 
‘was not one of his companions who was so) 
generally admired as Carter, and boys at) 
‘the age of college life, are not wanting in’ 
discernment. 

On leaving Dartmouth in 1811, he took 
charge of an academy at Salisbury, not far, 
from his native town, but left this situation’ 
‘in 1813 for one of more emolument at Port-, 
land. In this pleasant and tasteful place, he} 
met with congenial spirits ; men of talents, 
of acquirements, and social habits. He has 





wild and strange in the mental world ; they} mentioned the club to which he belonged, | 


are held in remembrance, while the sweet 
and lovely are forgotten. It is in our nature 
to recollect some profligate line, or vicious 
character, when the once amiable and inter- 
esting are but partially kept in view. We! 
have made these remarks in calling to our 
mind that distinguished scholar and amiable 
man, Naruanre: H. Carrer, who has been 
dead only about four years, but whose tray- 
els, whose verses and other productions, we 
have read and admired for many years past. 
He should be remembered, for he had ex- 
tended our literature, and added a stock to 
our rational amusement and instruction. We 
look back upon his life with melancholy 
leasure, and will detail some passages of his 
history. 

Natuaniet H. Carter was born at Con- 
oord, N, H. in April, 1786. He was the 
son of an honest yeoman of that place, who 
never dreamed that his boy had any distin- 
guished marks of talents about him, until he 
was noticed by a committee, who visited the 
small school in which he was a student, It 
was not until he was quite a good sized lad 
that his father consented that he should, in 
the language of that meridian, ‘‘ go lo learn- 
ing.” When this was settled, he was sent 





and to which his productions were submit-. 
ted. Ayer, Bray, Daviess, Deering, Free-} 
‘man, Mellen, Sewell, Storer, Benj. D. Wil-| 
lis, Wright, and others, all of whom are 
known to the literary world, were members. 
Here, too, he entered into female society, 
of which he was remarkably fond ; and, to 
do him justice, the poet was a favorite with 
them. He spent many hours in their com- 
‘pany, and improved by his attention to those 
‘courtesies of social life which the scholar is 
too apt to neglect. 

In 1817, when the charter of Dartmouth) 
College was modified by the legislature of 


was appointed a professor of languages in 
that institution, and remained at Hanover 
until the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that this act of the legisla- 
ture was unconstitutional. The old college 
had not ceased to exist, refusing to give u 
the libraries, and other property in their 
possession to the new university, and also 
retained the great proportion of the scholars. 
In these trying times of crimination and re- 
crimination, Carter was always popular, for 
he offended no one, and took every opportu- 
nity to conciliate the asperity of party. 











and Parr, as one who has been 


New-Hampshire, and made a university, he), 


In this paper 
Mr. Clinton had the reputation of writing 
some excellent articles over the signatures 
of Hibernicus, ‘Tacitus, and Heraclitus 
These were high party times, and every 
thing that hada relation to politics contained 
the roots of bitterness, His side of the ques- 
tion was in this campaign successful, and 
his friend, who had been the cause of his 
coming to Albany, Charles G. Haines, was 
made adjutant-general of this state, and was 
now instrumental in bringing Carter to the 
city of New-York ; here he united the Co-. 
lumbian and the Statesman under the name 
of the latter, and associated himself with a 
practical printer, the late George Prentiss. 
He had previously been one of the report- 
ers of the debates in the convention for 
amending the constitution of this state, and 
in connection with William L, Stone and 
Mr. Clark, published a volume of these de- 
bates. This book does the reporters great 
credit, and their labors were approved of by 
the members of the convention. 

In July, 1822, the yellow fever broke out 
in this city, and Carter, with his friend Stone, 
fled from the infected district to a garret— 
for each one found the best retreat he could 
—on the corner of Broadway and the street 
leading to Potter’s-field. Here as they re- 
tired to rest, after the labors of the day, for 
both editors kept up their papers, they heard 
the rumbling of the carts conveying the de- 
parted to their long home—*‘ unhonored and 
unsung.” ‘This was almost too much for 
the sensitive nerves of poor Carter. He 
brooded over it with great distress. He al- 
'ludes to this season in one of his poems : 

** Frequent by night was heard the rambling jar 
Of the black hearse, or mercenary car, 

That, weary of its loathsome burden, sped, 
And hurried to the grave the unhonored dead.’’ 


For several winters, while acting as edi- 
'torof the Statesman, he spent a month or 
‘two at Washington, and from thence wrote 
letters for his paper. These exhibited so 
much candor, united with no ordinary talent 
lof description, and a pretty good share of 
‘discrimination, that they were as popular, if 
‘not more so, as any that had heretefore come 
‘from that city of gossip, when eongress is in 
session. In no society under the sua can 
‘be found such a variety of character ; not 
‘even in a caravansary in the Levant, as 
Washington affords, when all the members 
are there with petitions of all sorts, office- 
seekers, &e. e was inclined to see most 
things in a favorable light, and this was un- 
questionably the best policy. 
In the summer of 1824, he delivered a 
at Dartmouth college, before the Phi 
Beta Kappa. The subject was ‘* Pains of 
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the Imagination,’ It was intended asa 
rounterpart to the ‘* Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion,’ by Akenside. ‘The author succeeded 
in bringing up, ina powerful manner, those 
seenes which haunt and disease the mind, 
principally through the medium of tortured 
affections. With no ordinary success he now 
and then admits a gleam of:light amidst his 
darkness, to make it more visible. ‘The 
closing lines of this poemare one among oth- 
er prools of his affectionate attachment to 
the scenes where he wooed the muses,or en- 
joyed the social hour. 


** Brothers! unsung one only task remains, 
Last of imagmation’s feverish pains: 

‘The conscious thought that weighs upon my heart, 
‘That, hence in life to meet no more, we part! 
"That with the social, literary few, 

W hose friend!y presence cheers, to-day; my view, 
Hence I shall tread the academic scene 

No more, nor we in learning’s hall convene; 

But lingering, bid to Dartmouth’s spires adieu, 
And life's diverging, checkered paths pursue! 

Ye ruri | walks, ye hills, sequestered glades, 

Ye haunted streams, and consecrated shades, 
Groves hallowed by the muse, and classic bowers, 
Scenes of my early and my happiest hoars, 
farewell! to me your ut alloyed delights, 
Those days of stady, and those attic nights, 
Philosophy and science, ancient lore, 

And wisdom’s lessons, shall return no mere! 
One bright reflection gilds the parting tear, 
"That still the chosen few shali linger here, 
Mull o’er the muse’s vestal rites preside, 

In genius, friendship, high pursuits, allicd; 
NMaitain our brother hood with generous aim, 
And guard our 4/pha’s and our 4/ma’s fame. 


In 1325 he made arrangements to accom- 
pany a son of the late Mr. Henry Eckford, 
ona European tour, with an intention of 
publishing letters in the Statesman, which 
he might send home forthat purpose. When 
on the eve of his departure, he recollected 
that he had not seen the great wonder of 
nature—the falls of Niagara—and he could 
not think of visiting the natural and artt- 
ficial curiosities of the old world, until his 


} 


eyes had been gratified with a view of! 


this cataract. He thereupon set out ona 


he nort! 
tour to the north ; and, on his return, em- | 


barked for England. His letters were sent 


to his partnér, and were regularly publish-|| 


ed. They are written in an easy, flow- 


ing style, and with such religious exact- | 


ness as he saw things, that they became pop- 


ular, and were copied into the peri dicals | 


in every part of the United States. 
letters are amusing and instructive, some- 
times, perhaps, too minute; and in them 
too, many things are explained which might 
be presumed to be understood. This came 
from having spent so many years ih ¢ 
ing ; but, as a whole, there is hardly a yol- 
ume of travels extant among us, that con- 
veys so much information, in so gentleman 
a manner, as this work from Mr. Carter 
The reader rises from a perusal of these 
productions, enlighteved as to facts and re- 
fined by a pure current of virtuous feeling 
which runs through all his remarks, — It 
might have been said, a religious feeling, 
for he always viewed things as a ehyistian, 
On his return, in 1827, he corrected and 


_” 


revised his letters, published and unpublish- 
ed, and gave them to the public in two good-||Jess and gifted scholar, and saw with pain 
sized volumes, ‘They were widely circulat-|| his deplorable etate of health. On his voy-| 


These|| 


teach-' 


. . . | 
clad hills of that country. Thijs gentleman) 
-had known him when he was on his travels, | 
;and soon acquired an affection for the guile- 


ment. Ifis health, for along time preca-jnot dismayed, and wrote a short poem on 


rious, had now become quite feeble ; and je own burial. 

one hovering on the brink of the grave, and 
shows much christian philosophy upon the 
subject of his dissolution. 


he was impressed with the certainty of | 
speedy dissolution. ‘To avoid the sufferings | 
he knew he must experience by a winter 


It lies before us 


residence in New-York, he sailed to Cuba jin his own hand writing, and is as follows: 


in the autumn of this year. From this place 


The closing scene—the burial ai sea. 


he did not write any letters for publication, || From his room to the deck they brocght him drest 


andit is believed that he was too unwell to'| 
have set about any literary labor of import-| 
ance, | 

He returned inthe spring of 1828, with 
an intention of resuming his editorial labors; 
but he soon found that he had not sufficient | 





r 


For his funeral rites, by his own request, 


With his boots, and stock, and garments on, 
And nanght but the breathing spirit gone; 


For ke wished a child might come and lay 


An unstart'ed hand upon his clay. 


Then they wrapp'd his conse in the tarry sheet, 
l'o the dead, as Araby’s spices, sweet, 


And prepared him to seek the depths below, 


strength for this, and amused himself by | Where waves never beat, nor tempests blow. 
taking a journey to his native state, and the | No steeds with their nodding plumes were here, 


neighboring country ; but the disease was | 
too deeply seated to be eradicated by moun- 
iain air, pure fountains, or the sweet recol- 
lections of childhood. 


r 
| 


No sable hearse, and no coffin’d bier, 
lo bear with parade and pomp away 


| The dead, to sleep with his kindred clay. 

’ Put the little group—a silent few, 

» 6 ‘oar galley: . . . 

The next year his}! {is companions, mixed with the hardy crew, 


partner died, and he sold out his share of Stood thoughtless around, till a pray er was said, 
the establishment, thinking that he should! 0’er the corse of the deaf, unconscious dead. 


in 


net again resume his labors as an editor of a/| 
political paper. 


Then they bore his remains to the vessel's side, 


. : And committed them safe to the dark blue tide; 
For such a task he was} One sullen plunge, and the scene is o’er, 


never fitted. file was too sensitive for a The sea rolled on as it rolled before. 


politician. He should never have left the}! 
classic bowers of the academy ; there was! 
his home ; the place of his heart; the field 
of his fame. He loved his friends too ar- | 


In that classical sea, whose azure vies 
‘ith the green of its shores and the blue of its skies, 


|In some pearly cave—in some coral cell, 
Oh! the dead shall sleep as sweetly, as well 
As if shrined in the pomp of Pariun tombs, 


dently, and was too just to lash his enemies|| Where the east and the south breathe their rich perfumes. 


with sufficient severity to please the public | 
as a party writer. The feuds of political 


Nor forgotten shal] be the huniblest one, 


Though he sleep in the wintry wastes alone, 
|| When the trump of the angel sounds with dread, 


contests allow no gentle feelings—admit no|! And the sea, like the earth, gives up its dead. 


tears but those of iron—such as Plato shed}! 
when he feared that power was passing || 


Mr. Carter arrived at Marseilles in De- 


' jcember 1829, and breathed his last on the 
from him. (2d of January 1830, 


His funeral was at- 


When on a visit at his birth place, he ad-||tended by all the strangers in the city, and 


dressed a few lines to his ‘‘ native stream,’’| 
in which he alludes to his travels. It is a’! 
delicate morsel of poetry : 
Along the Shannon, Doon, and Tav, 
I’ve sauntered many a happy day, 
And sought beside the Cam and Thames 
Memorials of immortal names; 
Or mingled in the polished train 
Of fashion on the banks of Seine. | 
And I have seen the azure Rhone 
Rush headlong from his Alpine throne; 
Green Mincius, and the silver Po 
Through vine-clad vales meandering flow; 
Sweet Arno, wreathed in summer flowers, 
Linger midst Etrurian bowers; 
And the old Tiber’s yellow tide 
Roll to the sea in solemn pride, 











In climes beneath the burning zone, \| 
Mid tangled forest, deep and lone, | 
Where fervid skies for ever glow, i} 
And the soft trade-winds whispering blow, I 
My evening footsteps too have prest \ 
The loveliest island of the west; | 


There Yumuri winds deep and calm, 
Through groves of citron and of paim; 
There on the sluggish waves of Juan 
My little boat hath borne me on; 
Or up Canimar’s silent floods, } 
Strewn with the blossoms of its woods. 
In the fall of 1829, he was invited by a 
kind friend, Mr. Fitch, of Marseilles, then} 
in the city of New-York, to take a voyage| 
to France, and try the mild air of the, vine-| 





most of the native literati, for his reputation 
was known to the inhabitants of that en- 
lightened and hospitable place. 

Thus died, in a land of strangers, in the 
forty-third year of his age, Nathaniel H. 
Carter, one of the most virtuous men of the 


liday. Wherever he went he made friends. 


There was amoral perfume in his path. 


|Hewas loved by the philosopher and the 


man of business, and even by his political 
opponents. From the day he entered a 
school room to the apartment in which he 
**resigned his spirit unto God who gave it,” 
he never found an enemy. Governor Clin- 
ton treated him as ore of those who were 
made for something better than the wear 
and tear of a politician—Dr. Hosack loved 
him as a scholar and a friend, and to show 
the reciprocity between them in respect and 
feeling, we insert the following lines from 


|Mr. Carter, never before published, address- 


ed to Dr. Hosack on his Memoir of Clinton. 


In classic times, when Swift and Young, 

Popo, Addison, and Dryden sung, 

The grateful muse was prompt to lend 

A gen’rous tribute to her friend; 

As some immortal work appeared, 

Above the rest her plaudits cheered, 

Foremost to hail with loud acclaim, 

And weave the unfding wreath of fame. 
Had I the genius to revive 

That golden period, thou shouldst live 

In lofty verse, that breathed thy praise, 

And crowned thy brow with learning’s bays. 

Then, too, might this unpolished rhyme 

Perchance survive the lapse of time, 
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And meet the eye of future age, 

Prefixed to thy resplendent page. 

Blest destiny! could I but twine 

One laurel round that glorious shrine 

Thy taste hath reared, and joined thy fame 
With Ciin ron’s bright, undying name. 


The writings of Mr. Carter have becn! 
preserved with care, and are more numer- 
ous than even his most intimate acquaint- 
ance supposed. In some ol’ his less labor-}| 
ed efforts there is more of the gentle har- 
mony and lovely imagery of Goldsmith, than 
in his more elaborate productions. 


Sketch of the Rife of Werder. 





Original. 

The Plato of the Christian world, the, 
most eloquent of the German Philosophers, | 
Joun Gorrnien Von Herver, was the son| 
of a village school-master at Mohruagen in} 
Prussia. When a child he was remarkable| 
for his application to study ; and soon ex- 
celled in the common branches of reading, 
spelling, and writing. Owing to his father’s 
poverty, young Herder was sent to live with 
a neighboring clergyman, to copy his ser- 
mons and perform other menial offices in the 
family. But this good man, believing that 
allmen are made of the same flesh and 
blood, suffered Herder to play with his chil- 
dren and participate in the istructions, 
which they daily received from their father} 
in Greek and Latin. 
his leisure to study, and his application was 
rewarded by the ease and rapidity of his 
progress, But as no separate apartment 
could be afforded him in tle house, he was) 
accustomed to conceal himself in the top of 
an appletree, where, tying himself to the 
branches, he pursued, day after day, his 
studies with the most diligent attention. 
With such industry and enthusiastic zeal 
was this servant boy seeking for knowledge, 
when a Russiaa physician, who was visiting 
the clergyman, noticed his application and 
uucommon attainments, and having obtained 
leave, started with him for Petersburg. 
Konigsberg, however, the professors learn- 
ing the remarkable genius of the boy, and 
thinking it a duty to preserve him to his 
country, voted him a stipend which enabled 
him to pursue his studies at that university. 
Werder soon acquired a taste for moral and! 
metaphysical philosophy and attended the 
lectures of the celebrated Kant. Nor did: 
he suffer the vast stores of knowledge which. 
his untiring industry had accumulated, to be! 
useless ; he became a contributor to the pe- 


1} 


| 
| 
| 


} 





| 
| 





riodical publications of the day, and soon! 


became one of the most elegant writers in 


Germany. After his death, his select works) 


The flex- 


were published in thirty volumes. 


ibility of his genius was most remarkable ;||not yet determined. 


his imagination knew how to transplant itself 
iato every soil and climate ; to discover the 
latent meaning of the wildest fictions ; to 
compose tales and fables in the very spirit 
and originality of other times. 

To show the beautiful garb which Herder 
has thrown over his fabulous conceptions, 
that under the splendid trappings of ancient 


; - , .. Rae } 
ithe minds of the most incurious, we offer a! 


race will slay his brother.”’ 


Herder devoted all! 


At}! 


gen and azote are the principle. Others sup- 
pose it to consist of infinitely small particics 
of matter projected through space and in 
corporated with all substances ;—t! heat 
is present only where these particles 
found. Others again suppose that all the 
phenomena of heat are 
mere vibratory motion of the common part 
cles of matter among themselves, as ¢ 
brations of a bell produce sound. 
But whatever theory is true of its 
and the manner in which it manifests itsel! 
one thing is certain, there is a cause whi 
produces the sensation we call hy Anil 
our next inquiry is after the source of this 
Hlere again philosophers ar 
ded ; some suppose it to be an unknown in 


few specimens, of which we hope the reader 
will accept a hasty translation. 
THE OFFSPRING OF MERCY. 

As the Almighty was about to create Man, he called 
the angels of his attributes, the watchers of his domin- 
ions before him. ‘They stood in council around his in- 
visibl2 throne. 

*¢ Create him not’? said the angel of Justice; he will 
be unjust to his brethren and the oppressor of the feeble.” 

- Create him not,’’ said the angel of Peace; ** he will 
stain the earth with human b!ood; the first-born of his 


vat ‘ 
mare 


, 
occasion d by l 


\ 


‘ 
i 


nature 

‘‘ Create him not,’’ said the angel of Truth; he wi!l 
defile thy sanctuary with filsehood, although thou 
shouldst impress on his countenance thine own image, ! 
the seal of confidence.”’ 

Thus spake the angels of the attributes of Jehovah; 
when Mercy, the youngest and darling chi'd of the Eter-| 
nal, arose, and, embracing his knees; ‘* Create him,}| 


“yf 
bk 


cause, ai\ 


father,’’ said she, *‘ in thine own likeness, the darling of | fluence of the sun, exerted on this subt! 
thy loving kindness. When all thy angels forsake him,||/fjuid or ether: others, to be particles 


I will see: and support him and turn his faults to good. 
Because he is weak, I will incline his bowels to compas-| 
sion and his soul to atonement. When he strays from) 
peace, from truth, from jastice, the consequences of his 
wanderings shal! prevent him from repeating them, and 
shall gently lead Lim to amendment.”” 

The Father of All listened to her request, and created 
Man, « weak faltering being, but in his waywardness, 
the pupil of mercy, the child of ever active and amelior- | 
ating love. 

Remember thine origin, O man! 
hard and unkind to thy brother. 
thy existence: Pity and Love nursed 
bosoms, 
| AUZORA, OR THE 


matter, radiated directly from the su 
first believe the sun, inside his lumin 
mosphere, to be opaque and habitabl 
beings like ourselves ; the latter, that i 
mass of intensly heated matter, innume: 
particles ef which are constantly « 
in every possible direction, Uy 
supposition the sun may roll on in: 
glory from generation to generation, «(ifl 
ing life and beauty throughout the systen 
till arrested it its course by the hand of 

Creator. Uf the latter theory be tru 
sun bears in its own nature the seeds o! 
tain destruction. For however hug 
bulk of the sun may be, and however slow 
the radiation, yet in process of time, by t 


its 
On 


when thou art, 
Mercy alone desired 
hee on their 


ADVANTAGES 
RISING, 
Avrora was complaining among the gods, that she,' 
who was praised so much by men, should be so little; 
beloved and sought after by them, and least of all by| 
those who surg her praises most. ‘* Grieve not at thy} 


OF EARLY 


( Lise 





. cep : Jil, ; j : Ba OE) ER a alas oye 
fate,”’ said the goddess of Wisdom, ‘ is not my lot the|:common laws of nature, its wh se Hody 
{same.?”? ‘* And then,” continued she, ‘look around) must be dissipate d. Ah L 
\thee, behold those, who neglect thee; for what a rival Poet Be - he 
|they exchange thee! Look upon them as thon passest | : ee : 
|by; how they lie in the intoxicating arins of sleep, moul- || Original Poetry. 
ldering away in body and mind! Nay hast thou not este iad : » — 
friends, hast thou not worshippers enough! The whole | Soft winds still blow o'er Jordan’s strecin, 
jcreation adores thee; every flower awakes and clothes And cur! its restless flood, 
litself with thy purple beains in a fresh bridal beauty. | As when along its banks of green 
|The choir of birds welcomes thee, each sings a new) The sons of Judah trod 
jsong to charm thy fleeting presence. ‘The laborious caps ; 
! . . . . 1) 
jhusbandinan, the industrious sage never disappoint thee: par : 
' ° . . } 2 str mas fk rigt 
ithey drink from the eup, which thou offerest, health and | The #t om look down as fair and bright, 
istrength, repose and life; doubly pleased, that they can') On hill and plain and stream, 
‘enjoy thee aninterrupted and undisturbed by the babbling |, As when the Prophet watehed at night 
jcrowd of sleepy fools. Dost thou hold it as no good || Their silver shining beam. 
'fortane to be enjoyed and beloved, apart from the pro-} 
: > Mis 3 » hi se in , - ' | 9 ‘ . 
fune? - This is the highest prize of love among gods and | On Carmel’s distant waving fields, 
men, ¥ ‘ : 
‘ | S > > 2° 
| Aurora blushed at her thoughtless complaints. Let, ‘ till creeps the clust’ring soart 
every beauty wish for her fortune, who is equally pure And still the rose of Sharon yiclds 
and mnocent. fa Its fragrant sweets divine. 
The Nature and Source of Weat Though winds are soft and stare are bright, 





'er distant field and flood, 
As when the beams of sacred light 
Shone round the Ark of God : 


} Original. 

| Of the peculiar nature of heat we know 

but little for certainty, farther than it man- 
ifests itself in connexion with real pondera- 

_ ble matter. 


\ 

| 

| 

1 
| / 
| 
| 
1) 
Indeed. whether it be material), 
\or immaterial; whether it be matter or a mere}! 
aZection or power of matter, philosophy has) 
Some philosophers || 
suppose there is a subtle fluid or ether diffused |) 
through all space, penetrating al! substance. | 
This fluid they suppose to be composed of 
the imponderables, viz: heat, electricity, 
magnetism, light, gravity, and perhaps other 
hidden essences, that have hitherto escaped 
the utmost research of human art, in the 
same manner as the atmosphere is made up 


No more is heard the Levite’s song, 
No more the Prophet's dream ; 

No more the choral virgin throng 
On Zion’s hill is seen, 


The Hebrew maids in geutile lands 
Now seek an exile’s home ; 
And, where their father’s grave-stones stand, 
The sons of Hagar roam. AL 
Z . 


* Tis sweet to hear the watchalog’s honest bark 
Bay sweet-monthed weleome as we draw near howe, 
*Tis sweet to know there isan eye wil) murk 

Oar coming, and look brighter when we come. 











mythology he might convey instruction to 





of separate and distinct fluids, of which oxy- Pyren 
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Obstacles to the production of American 
Poetry. 


Original. 

Those among us, who have labored to 
demonstrate the utility and necessity of our 
possessing a literature distinct from that 
of England, have generally been regarded 
as visionary—as deserving commendation 
rather for their good intentions, andthe zeal 
and ability with which they have supported 
their opinions, than for the correctness or 
feasibility of their views. While they have 
asserted that it was requisite to the comple- 
tion of our nominal independence of the 
mother country—to the security and perma- 
nent continuance ofour government and laws, 
that our literary productions be as far re- 
moved from the matter and manner of Eng- 
lish authors, as our political institutions and 
social habits are from theirs, the project has 
been considered chimerical——-nay more, from 
the nature of the circumstances in which 
we are placed, absolutely impossible in rela- 
tion to poetry, But we must confess we 
eannot perceive the validity of the reasons 


for Sach a conclusion, 


*. We can see no great weight in the argu- 

ment, so often adduced, that the incidents 
in our early history are of too recent occur- 
renee, their causes and connections too 
well understood, to admit of the exaggera- 
tion, distortion and false coloring, deemed 
essential to the divine art. For we believe 
poetry can exist without these. We believe 
what gives such interest to Hlomer, is not 
that he deseribed what happened in a for- 
eign land some centuries before his birth— 
but that he exhibitstratts in the human char- 
acter which are every where the same-—that 
he gives expression to those passions and 
emotions of the soul, which never change. 

We are unwilling to grant that the origin- 
al improvers of our country were too rude 
aud unpolished, too destitute of the cathusi- 
asm o* high and generous deeds, to adorn 
and characterize a poem—or that their lives 
searcely furnish materials fitted to enliven 
the details of fictitious prose. We think 
their manly courage, unconquerable forti-, 
tude and steady perseverance, in the best of 
causes, are abundantly worthy of being 
commemorated in verse. 

We cannot acknowledge the justness of 
the assumption, that the agricultural, manu- 
facturing and commercial habits and occu- 
pations of the people, oppose an insuperable 
barrier to their introduction into the sublime 
and harmonious songs of the bard. If such 
things must have place, we find nothing why 
the opening and clearing of interminable 
forests and the cultivation of the soil, should | 
be less susceptible of diversified embellish-| 
ment, than the occupations and sports of); 
pastoral life—why the skill, adroitness and 
cunning ingenuity displayed by our artisans, | 
are less favorable themes for metrical com-| 
position than those of former times—or why || 
our decimal method of computation, and, 
other mercantile duties, are less poetical, 
than the common-place adventures of some! 
wandering European pedlar. 

Neither can we feel the cogency of the) 


. 








E. 











. a . Ae . | 
|| pretended truth, that differences in education| 


ees intelligence will forbid using the ma- 
jchinery of an antiquated mythology, or the) 
‘\demons and other supernatural agents of the) 
middle ages. We conceive such imagery) 
has always an injurious effect, at least, we) 
are certain that much of the excellence of) 
Milton is unappreciated, solely because his 
frequent allusions to Grecian, Oriental and, 
Northern fables, are not understood. 

In our conceptions of what American Po-) 
etry should be, the foregoing particulars 
shave no bearing on the question of its for- 
‘mation. In our opinion it should be of a’ 
‘rational, intellectual, moral cast, drawn from’ 
ithe most common palpable objects; and 
while treating only of the present, equally) 
japplicable to the past and future. The 
‘proper subjects for its foundation are man’s 
existence, his insatiable longings after knowl-, 
edge and enjoyment, with his continual dis-| 
‘appointments and ever renewed efforts—the| 
lotty aspirations of his bosom—his anticipa-| 
tions and his remembrances—his hopes and’ 
fears of the dark and unknown future—with| 
the alternations of grief and joy, pain and} 
pleasure, of light and obseurity, which are} 
lever his inseparable attendants. Nor yet; 
‘would we have it filled with ideal woes, 
lmawkish sentimentalities, and hard-wrought| 
refinings of thought and feeling—every thing 
‘should be the offspring of unforced reflec- 
ition, the suggestion of simple nature. 
But it may be asserted that the poverty of, 
our citizens and their consequent employment 
jin the matter-of-fact duties of life, together} 
with the all-engrossing political excitement} 
lwhich pervades all classes, absolutely pro-| 
hibit any considerable degree of advance- 
ment in poetry, or the other fine arts—thkat| 
‘no flowers will be culled from the sacred) 
groves of Parnassus, while all around is! 
teeming with novelty, life and action—that 
sloth and luxury are in a measure necessary 
to the full development of genius, It may | 
be so, but we cannot yet assent to it. The 
‘very nature of our government and equal 
institutions seems to us calculated to excite) 
to intellectual effort—to search out latent 
abilities—to invigorate every nerve of the 
‘community. The road to eminence is open 
‘before us. Genius never yet failed to dis- 
iplay itself through want of wealth. The 
‘happiest effusions of the great poct of na- 
ture—immortal Burns, were composed while 
following the plough. And the history of 





| 





be known that poetry is a reality, whose aim 
is to please—to convey instruction and de- 
light in language forcible and eloquent—to 
rouse the purer passions—to awaken the ten- 
derer sympathies—to refine the feelings—in 
a word, to elevate us to a higher and holier 
region:—that to do this successfully, the po- 
et must act on associations extensively prev- 
alent—on those familiar to all—must call up 
recollections interwoven with the whole tex- 
ture of our moral nature ; and that he can 
fix the attention and interest the imagination, 
only by depicting scenes and actions of uni- 
versal moment. Human nature and human 
life are the same in all ages and countries, 
and his business is with these,—his own con- 
sciousness—his own bold fancy must explain 
them. He must discover in his own breast 
indications of what actuate others, he must 
find in every trifling transaction ample mat- 
ter for meditation, His subject is within 
himself, and its illustrations in every thing 
around him. The. mysterious workings of 
phrenzied jealousy, the impenetrable dark- 
ness of human destiny—the vices and follies, 
the outbreakings of man’s pernicious incli- 
nations and selfish disposition, are exempli- 
fied no less in one place than another—in 
the cottage than the palace—in the conduct 
of the rustic boor, than of the polished prince 
or sophisticated courtier. What is wanted 
is an eye to perceive, and the genius to give 





‘jform. Let the real poet but speak the gen- 


uine conceptions and emotions of his own 
mind—let him but ‘‘ have being on this earth 
and breathing in this air’’—and whatever his 
country, his rank, or his situation, in some 
way or other, in words, in thoughts, or in 
conduct, true, original, enduring poetry will 
be produced. 





Se 


The Waunted Skeleton. 


Original. 
There is a strong propensity pervading 
all ranks of society at the present day to re- 
ject all supernatural appearances and com- 
munications with the invisible world, as the 
illusions of fancy, or the dreams of a dis- 
tempered imagination. I had myself be- 
come an established sceptic in matters of 
this kind, believing them to be nothing more 
than the relics of a superstitious &ge, which 
would shortly be dissipated by the kindly 
influence of a deep-searching philosophy. 
But however much we may doubt of the re- 
ality of things beyond the reach of human 





our own poets too, Bryant, Sprague, and|/sense, yet when these intangible realities 


others, is exactly in point. In our appre-jlare lowered down to the sphere of our own 


hension the reason, why our talented men, perceptions, and offer themselves to our sen- 
(for such we have, ) produce no more nation-||ses as palpable, real existences, the truth is 
al poetry, is net that they are too poor, too/lirresistible and all our doubts vanish. 


exclusively engaged in business, or not com- 


As I was walking one day among the na- 


petently rewarded. But there exists a mis-||ked skeletons and painted preparations, 
conception of the ultimate design of the po-||which stand around the museum of the med- 
etic art and the best means of its attainment, |lical college, scarcely conscious of their re- 
and there is also a woful deficiency of poets/|lation to living men, my attention was at- 
gifted with sensibilities finer, with affections||tracted by the beautiful proportions and sym- 


jnobler and better, and a vision more pene-||metry of a skeleton, standing alone in a re- 
trating than belong to common mortals.||tired corner of the room. 


From the deli- 


Our writers are,too prone to ape their pre-||cate structure, beautiful even in its naked- 








decessors. 


ness, I concluded it must have belonged to 


In order to any considerable progress in||some female of unusual beauty and superior 
this department of our literature, it needs''natural accomplishments. 





hilst I gazed 
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on these naked and uncomely relics of a be- | 


ing once so beautiful, so majestic, so fascin- 
ating; the wreck of a form so divine, so 
heavenly ; when animated with life and 
glowing in health, the emblem of human per- 
fection; a fit tenement of the immortal mind; 
whilst these fantastic images of all that is 
excellent, of all that is lovely in woman, 
were crowding through my mind, I uncon- 
sciously exclaimed, ‘‘ These lifeless bones 
not long since were clothed with health and 
activity; in this empty bosom a heart: once 
beat, perhaps with the thrilling sensation of 
youthful love; here kindled the sacred flame 
of woman’s tenderest affections. Whilst 
the ¢rimson current of life tinged these 
cheeks with a thousand charms, how often 
has a grateful tear stole across them, as the 
lips offered up the devotions of the heart 
in a simple prayer. From these vacant sock- 
ets eyes perhaps have glanced their fascin- 
ating charms upon multitudes, and kindled 
in the bosom of the beholder the painful 
transports of hopeless affection. And _ this 
frightful claw, that was once so soft, so del- 
icate, so tender, has perhaps been plighted 


as a token of mutual and everlasting regard. || 


Here too dwelt a mind that crowned the 
whole system with perfection and allied this 
fragment of earth to divinity. But now the 
heavenly stranger has fled. Death has sus- 
pended the laws that held it on earth. It 
has burst the curtains of mortality that ob- 
secured its vision; and, while it wings its end- 
less way through ‘the fields of eternal light, 
it loses itself amidst the splendors and glo- 
ries of Creative Wisdom.”—The skeleton 
shook, and a low plaintive groan issued from 
the skull—I started back with horror—the 
groan was repeated—again all was silent,— 
sounds succeeded soft and sweet as the voice 
of an angel. Though trembling with fear, 
{ was charmed by the unearthly accents that 
feil upon my ear, ‘‘ Child of earth, you 
know but little of what passes beyond the 
curtains of fate, which hang between mortal 
and immo:ztal existence. ‘Though in a mo- 


friends stood around the bed of dvsttiAhe 


through the depths of his wickedness and 
‘my soul fled forever from his polluted em- 
‘brace. But what was my horror, when, like 
adark mist, hovering over the tomb and 
‘watching the silent progress of decay, when 
the reptiles of the grave should come and 
‘banquet on my *%°-h, I saw my destroyer 
tear my body s repose and bear it 
‘away for the hor sof dissection; when 
with the barbarous «nile he mangled and 
tore asunder those limbs which he had so 
often folded in his deadly embrace; when 
ithe wretch, the fiend in human shape, to 
‘complete the catalogue of his wickedness, 
‘placed me here to be the gaze, day after 
day, and year after year, of the thoughtless 
crowd.” I shuddered at the enormity of 


false one ina pretended agony seized my||/winning grace. 
stiffening corse in his arms, and dropped a}/of al things the most indescribable, and it 
faithless tear upon my cold bosom.—Fate || would be in vain to attempt a minute deserip- 
withdrew the veil; in a moment I saw) tion of an influence so vanishingyand rare 


——— — ——- ——— — 


! . . . . mg see . hai ; . . 
‘timidity of the young without removing its 
Female manner, itself, is 


upon its thousand changes. ‘There isa name- 
less something, however, running through 
‘female manner ; found wherever it is deli- 
‘cate and lovely ; something that is not re- 
‘serve nor coyness, but is like a soft shadow 
|in a picture, or a mist upon still water, or a 
half transparent drapery upon a_ figure of 
grace ; something, I know not what, which 
| breathes through every motion and sentiment 
_ of its possessor, and without which, to a re- 
‘fined taste, there can be no loveliness and 
no delicacy ; and this, vanishing, and rare, 
/ and indescribable as it is, is the invariable 
i gilt of religion—the result, [ had almost 
| said the test, of its inwardinfluence, It flits 
through the expression of the face like a 
shadow, and comes at times over the bright- 








the crime—I staggered and fel!—a friendly | ness of the eye, and affects without checking, 


ithe dead. 


‘¥nfluence of Religion onthe Pemale Character. 


The most attractive of the lesser influen- 
‘ces of religion is that upon female character 
and beauty.) Its effect upon the former is 
‘generally allowed, though still, rather as an 
abstract truth than a rule of practice; but) 
‘upon the Jatter it is far from being properly 
‘appreciated, It is not too much to say that 
every possible manner, and every cast of fea- 
ture is linproved by it, and that, not to the 
eye of the religious enthusiast only, but to 
every eye that can take pleasure in beauty. 
From the vivid esprit of the belle, to the 


school-gir!, and this without changing or 
suppressing one essential characteristic, 
there is no form of loveliness that religion 
does not heighten and adorn. Iam far from 
referring now to any look of sanctimonious- 





ment spirits can pass beyond the farthest 
visible traces of creative influence, still we 
love to linger around the native scenes of 
earth and watch the companions of our for-}| 


mer existence. Though our connection with|}of woman sometimes leads her. 


the body is dissolved, still the soul loves to}, 
re-visit its former habitation and sit amongst | 


the lifeless ruins of its former abode. o\|or impulse, that a young heart may yield to 


you admire these sad_ relics of beauty ¢/) 
how then would you have worshipped me}, 
when decked in all the living bloom and 
loveliness of youth! But alas! that bloom 
and loveliness were my ruin! Surrounded 
by admirers, I was proud of the opportunity 
of deciding upon their merits. I decided— 
but the decision was fatal. I was betrayed 
—led blindfolded to the brink of the preci- 
pice—I stepped beyond—trod on air, and 
fell. My lover, a student of medicine, con- 
cealed his perfidy in a poisonous drug—I 
ignorantly swallowed the fatal preparation— 
the rose fled from my cheek forever—my 
strength gradually yielded to the subtle de- 


SEES 


ness or uanatural gravity—farther still from 


other duty, and that fanatical exclusiveness 
to religion to which the enthusiastic nature 
I would 
have no innocent feeling suppressed, no 
timely mirth checked, no gaiety, or motion, 


without awakening a blush, fettered or stay- 
ed. I would have no restraint whatever put 
upon the manner, save such as her own 
chastened feelings and natural taste dictated 
and approved ; but leaving it entirely to its 
native and beautiful impulses, I would have 
a sense of God’s presence seated in the 
heart ; a mild but deep sentiment of relig- 
ious observation pervading every hour of 
amusement as well as of duty ; a remem- 
brance that is neither a positive thought nor 
a possible forgetfulness ; a floating con- 
sciousness of religious obligation—habitual 
and constant. I do not know that I can de- 
scribe the effect of such a feeling. It dif- 
fers with the thousand differences of man- 








stroyer, and death rapidly approached in a 
way known my 3 to my pretended lover.— 
The moment of dissolution had come—my | 


ner and beauty. It softens without suppress- 


hand bore me away and never, no never,| every change of color or motion, 
shall I dare again to enter that habitation of| delicacy, but a phantasm of something like it 


shining eye and blushing timidity of the} 


commending that entire forgetfulness of every || 


It is not 


that is purer; it is not softness, or cheerful- 
ness, or sweet temper, but a refineme 
all these—an indefinable essence of a [rag 
as lovely as it is nameless. TLlow many wo- 
men have I seen, who, but for the want of 
this single quality, were among the bright- 
est of their semd nany, who, posses- 
ised of beauty, at r every polite 
accomplishment, passed, off ired, no 
one could tell, though every 0 > fe wWhy— 
denied the meed which others, far less beau- 
tiful, and talented, and accomplished than 
themselves, were winning, and totally un- 
conscious of a deficiency which was too 
subtle to be explained, and which, when na- 
‘ture has denied it, religion alone can supply! 
American Monih, Mag. 









Ainy other time will de as well, 


By Noah Webster. 

Nature never says this. She jogs on 
without delay and always does her work in 
season, 
| The Parson puts off preparation for Sun- 
‘day, from Monday to Tuesday, and from 
| Tuesday to Wednesday, and so on to Satur- 
‘day. He can write a sermon at any time. 
The first of the week slides away in visits ; 
‘in business ; in amusements; the last of the 
week isto be devoted to study ; but compa- 
ny, a sick parishioner, and twenty unexpect- 
ed avocations break in upon the reserved 
‘part of the week ; no preparation is made 
‘for the duties of Sunday, until Saturday 
jevening ; a genius may yet be tolerably 
well prepared in a few hours ; but how few 
‘are the preachers of such genius! Yet even 
the dull have a resource; an old sermon 
with a new text, is just as good as a fresh- 
jmade sermon. True, for how few would 
know whether they had heard a sermon once 
or a dozen times. Happy dullness! Like 
people, like priest ! 

The doctor has a patient in a dangerous 
situation ; he hurries to his relief; he makes 
no delay. But suppose. his patient has a 
lingering disorder ; why, says the doctor, I 





ing the hilarity of the gay, and dignifies the 





can visit him at any time. He has assigned 
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an hour indeed when he will sce his patient; 


but any other time will do as well, ‘The pa- 
trent waits till the hour is past ; then he be- 
comes unpalient; if his disorder im not vio- 
lent, most probably he is cross and irritable ; 
he frets & the doctor: and ten to one the 
doctor loses his custom. Then the doctor 
believes with the Prompter, that no time 
will do so well as the right tine 

The Lawyer has several cases in court : 
he can prepare them for ti 
Several cases stand assigned 
his; he can finish the pleadings at any time; 
Ly some unto 


ial af any fim 
for trial betore 


reseen accident, business takes 
new turn: the court urge forward to com- 


plete it; his cases are called, and they are 


not ready ; a@nonsuit; a continuance 5 ol 


me other expensive alternative ts the con- 


exposed to his neighbor’s cattle ; but‘he has 


iol 
‘ 


a 
alittle job to do first; he can repair his 
fences a! any line; before his any time comes, 


1 } 
; 


i.fty ora hundred sheep get into his fiek 
nud eat and trample down his wheat; for 
want of an hour’s work, he loses ten, fil- 
teen or twenty bushels of wheat. [is appl 
trees want pruning ; but lie must dr 
‘lax before he can do it ; warm weather ap- 
proaches ; he will certainly prune his trees 
ia a day ortwo, but he'll finish a little job 

rst; before he has done, the season is past ; 


Cs» hus 


is too late to prune his trees ; they must, 


,0 another year; agd half his fruit is lost, 
The lounging house-wife rises in the 
morning in haste ; for lazy folks are ever in 
hurry ; she has not time to put on he: 
clothes properly ; but she can do it al any 
jime. She draws on her gown, but leaves i 
lf pianed; her handkerchief is thrown 
awry across her neck; her shoes down at 
her heels; she bustles about with her hair 
over her cyes ;#she*runs from room to room 


lip-shod, resolved to do up the work andy) 
dress herself; but folks who are slip-shod ||, 


ubout the feet, are usually slip-shed all 
over the house and allday; they begin every 
fling aud finish nothing, In the midst of 
(ue poor woman’s hurry, somebody comes 
.o; she isin a flutter; runs into the next 
:ooms; pins up her gown and handkerchief ; 


} 
’ - 
12 suds: | intended to hay cl red up be- 
re any body came in ; 


suing to do this morning :’ in the meantime, 


he catches hold of the broom and begins); 


to sweep, the dust rises aud stifles every soul 
resent. Thisisill manners indeed to brush 


he dust into a neighbor's face, but the wo-! 


uaa is very sorry il happens so. 
Mauy a neighbor has been thus eniertain- 
ed with apologies and dust at a friend’s house, 


The Farmer’s fence is down and his fields 


irries back with her heels thumping the) 
yor; ‘Odear you have catched us all in| 


but I have had ey- 
| 


Epucation. ‘The history of our country, 
in every proper shape and form, should be 
introduced into our public schoois. It may 
be sometimes in a condensed form, at oth- 
ers, in anextended one: and sooften diver- 
sified that facts and principles should be last- 
ingly impressed on the minds of the rising 
i lt is essentially wrong to com- 
mence the history of our own, after wehave 
finished that of other countries : it may then 
be reviewed with profit and pride, but it 
should be read first of all. ‘To do otherwise 
would be like teaching a child ancient or 
foreign languages. before he had learned to 
lisp his mother tongue, 


generation, 


a | 
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Concord, Friday August 1, 1834. 


Such is the multiplicity of publications issuing fiom! 
the press at the present time, that we deem it the et 
pensab!e duty of whoever would increase their number, 
to present fairly and uaequivocally to their readers the’ 


. , | 
motives which actuate them in so doing. We therefore | 


} 


take this occas 


mM to state explicitly our views In com- 
mencing this peper. 
|| ‘Lhe periodicals now existing in the state, so far as our, 
acquaiatance extends, are, with a solitary exception, of 
an exclusively partisan religious or political character—| 
devoted to the advancement of sectarian opinions in| 
theology, or filled with the wrang!ings of party politics, | 
the strifes, reproaches and bitter animosities engendered | 
| always by fieree and feverish contests for the ascendancy 

of opposite factions. OF this fact, had we the wish, per-| 


haps we might be denied the right to complain. Seets 


been esteemed by many eminent men| 


land parties have 

nyt less essential to correctness of life and soundness of 
doctrine in religious matters, than to the inviolate preser-| 
!vation and Jasting perpetuity of civil liberty. Did we! 
po sess the disposition, it might be useless to speak dis-| 
paragingly of the manner in which most of our papers, 
are conducted —of the inevitable tendency of theo- 


gical controversy and high political excitement to nour-| 
ish malevolent passions, to dry up and wither, like the; 
|' blast of the desert, all the kindlier and softer emotions, 

of our nature, to deepen private hostilities and generate 

scurrilous slong and personal abuse ; or their no Jess 
| baneful and pernicious effect in retarding the progress of 
| useful knowledge and practical virtue. We suppose the 


lng standing of many establishments, and their extend- 
ed subscription lists—must be received, however reluct- 
jantly, as sufficient evidence of the fidelity, integrity and; 
ability of their management; at any rate, as proof pos.| 
| itive that their patrons are satisfied with it. 
|| Still we believe that there are many who are well nigh 

surfeited with the popular politics of the day, who are 
|| disgusted with never-ceasing declamation and idle rant 
japon the eternal topics of ** Bank,’? “Whig,” “Tory,’’ 
and such like matters, or, who would prefer some- 
i\thing else in addition. 





Unless we greatly mistake: 


lithe signs of the times, a paper on a different plan from || 


i| 





———_ 2. 


| . 
jly hope the countenance and patronage of an enlightened 


people, ever awake to the best good of themselves and 
posterity, will enable us to furnish. 

This number is offered as a specimen of what we in- 
tend shall constitute its contents, though from the disad- 
vantages under which we labored in its preparation, we 
are confident it does not equal what may reasonably be 
jexpected in future 


Oar Poetry shall consist of such original productions 
as can be obtained, selections from the most approved 
authors of our own country, with translations and ex- 
ltraets from foreign classies of deserved repatation. The 
‘fictitious composition, which finds place in our columns, 
‘shall be such Tales and Sketches, original or select, os 
\are distinguished for fidelity in their delineation of man- 
“ners, customs, habits, and peculiarities of national or in- 
‘dividual character, for chasteness of language and ele- 
‘gance of diction ; and above all, deserving perusal from 
ithe purity of their sentiments and their inculcation of 
| Virtuous principles. 





The Scientific department will embrace known truths 
jand we'll established doctrines, equally important to all 
classes and professions, ‘The interests of Education ; 








physical, in‘e'leetual and moral culture ; improvement 
jin knowledge, taste and sensibility, are objects of para- 
Mount concerinent to the citizens of a free government, 
jand shall ever occupy a prominent place in our sheet. 
We shall often insert Biographical notices of persons 
remarkable for abilities and attainments, particularly of 
eminent individuals among ourselves. ‘The News of 
the day, political, religious and general, shall receive 
| space necessary for a compressed abstract of their most 
important items ; always restricting ourselves to the 
limits of trath. ‘The proceedings of Congress shall be 





|conciscly noted, and at the close of sessions of the sev- 
eral state legislatures, we purpose giving a summary of 





their doings, at least, indicate important changes in their 
aws. Eloquent extracts from able speeches, suitable 
for declamation in schoo!s and higher seminaries, will 
sometimes diversify our pages. ‘The fashions will be 
igiven, as they may occasionally meet our eve in other 
periodicals. Such new works as come to hand will be 
critically noticed, and quotations made. 

We have thus hastily glanced at our views ard inten- 
tions in attempting to establish this paper If sufficient 
‘support be extended, we feel assured it wili become a 
permanent means of doing good: We have promises 
of assistance from some of the best writers in the state, 
and confident!y believe others will not be unwilling to 
favor the undertaking. Should ample patronage be af 
\forded, regular contributors will be engaged. We only 
jadd that our most assiduvus efforts shall be made to ren- 

3 


der tac publication useful, instructive and entertaining. 








We are aware that in taking udon ovrselves the 
elitorial direction of such a work asthe Literary Ca- 
ze‘te is desizned to be, we are assuming a respo isible 





Pte Wecan only promise, that our bost exertions 
shal! bo made to render it worthy of being supported 
and read by intelligent minds, Our main object is, 
Ito furnish the public with a literary and miscellaneous 
paper of a high moral and iatellectual character—sueh 


; id wherevet this take s pla e, de — a it, |juny now estal lished here, whose object shall be the mm one as none need blush to offer for the perusal of 
‘he mistress puts off to any time, thet ts, to|| provement of society, the more extensive diffusion Nothers. A diligent care shall be exercised, to prevent 


o time, what ought to be done at the pres- 
m time. 
There is no policy like politeness, and a 
good manner is the best thing in the world, 
cither to get a good name, or supply the 


want of at. \ 








|| knowledge, the cultivation of moral virtues, and the! 
||atrengthening of social affections, whose every influence 
shall tend to make men wiser and better—is imperiously | 
demanded by the interests of the community, and will 
be generously supported. Such a one, embracing in 
jits exeertion some portions of the extensive departments 
lot Literature, Science, Morality and Education, we fond-| 


the admission of any thing to our pages, of a corrupt- 
ng or demoralizing tendency. ‘To inform the under- 
standins, refine the tastes and improve the hearts of 
the risiag generation, shall be our aim. 

Should our endeavors to establish the Gazette be 
met with that success we so confidently anticipate, ne 
shall expect to be sustained so far as we pursue # 
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commendable course of action in its conduct, and no | 
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Drake's Book or tur INpIANs. Py the po-|only necessary to drop the first letter, and use the two 


farther. When our columns shall cease to amuse anc | liteness of a friend, we have been favored with a perusal jeteons as two syllables, and the word Canada, was cou 


instruet-—when their contents shall become pernicious, eben work just published, and are happy to say, that a 


we shall look to be discountenanced by our friends |) 


plete. 
Origin of the name Yankee. Anbuary, who wes 


ublication, before valuable, has been greatly improved. | : P 
P ’ ’ 5 ’ P an officer in Purgoyne’s army. and among the captives 


and an enlightened community. |The community is under deep and lasting obligations to | 9t Saratoga, has the followir g pemgraph upon this word 











Our paper commends itsclf especially to the support! 
of Ladies. Taking, as most of them do, but little in- 
terest in political intelligence, we trust they will en- 
courage this effort to establish a literary paper among 
themselves. The cultivation of the moral and mental | 
powers—the attainment of intellectual eminence, is} 





the patient research and assiduous labors of Mr. Drake, || **The lower class of these yankees- apropos, it may not 


in illustrating a subject formerly so little known as the | be amiss here just to observe to you the etymology ot 
| this term : it is derived from a Cherokee word, cankke, 


history of the Aborigines of our country. The additions i nif; ing coward and slave, This epithet of Fonk 


to the present, from former editions, are of a nature | was bestowed upon the inhabitants of N. England by 


highly important and entertaining. The engravings, 
among which is a portrait of the celebrated Pocahontas, 
cannot fail to attract notice. We make the following 


the highest goal of female ambition. We venture! extracts, which, we think, wil! be new to most of our 


to predict, that our publication, “the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,” “the thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn” which may sometimes enrich it, may 
contribute slightly to this desirable end. We engage 
to give articles occasionally peculiarly intended for the 


perusal of our fair readers, and to exclude every thing | 


. , aye | 
necessarily obnoxious to their censure. We anticipats 


secing many of their names enrolled among our spb- 
scribers and found among the contributers to ou 


columns, 


The Biography of distinguished individuals is per- 
haps the most valuable reading the young can pursue. 
The love of greatness and distinction are innate ; the 
dazzling career of another but lights our own way, and, 


‘readers. 
' 


Sam Hide. There are few, we imagine, who have, 
snot heard of this personage, as, from s+his day to this, his | 
name has been a by-word in all New England, and 

|means as much as to say the greatest of liars. He is), 
‘noticed on account of the following anecdote. 


| Sam Hide, was a notorious cider-drinker as we'll as! 
jiur, and travelled the country to and fro begging it from) 
door to door. At one time he happened in a region) 
where cider was very hard to be procured, either from|| 
its searcity, or Sam’s frequent visits. However, cider | 
ihe was determined to have, if lying in any shape or color, |) 
|would gain it. Being not far from the house of an ac-|| 
‘quaintance, who he knew had cider—buat from whom, || 
ihe knew, or was well satisfied, that in the ordinary course'|| 
,of begging he could not get it, he set his wits at work to! 
jlay a plan to ensure it. ‘This did not oceupy him long. 





. . . | a . ‘ ‘ < 
like a beacon fire, guides us on to tread the round of| asking for cider, he inquired for tha man of the house, || 


taudable ambition. Whatever man has done, man can| whom, on appearing, Sam requested to go aside with || 


do again; and while we trace, step by step, the path || 


in which the statesman, the patriot, the philosopher, 
have ascended to a noble elevation, far above their 
fellow-men, we feel new energies roused within us ; 
a fresh impulse is given to all our actions and like 


Thucydides, we weep at the praises of another. In} 


this manner the lives of illustrious persons become 
models and patterns, by which we should form our 
characters, our habits, and our pursuits in life. With 
‘a view to this we have given a sketch of Herder, one 
of the most distinguished of the German scholars” nd 
philosophers, as an example of what diligent sop 
tion to study will make a man. . is 








TERMINATION OF THE WAR IN AL, 
The civil war in Portugal is at am end; Miguel 
has fallen into of his more successf 
ther ; hereditary ha 


ther of the tyrants, or their cause; 
the thought of human suffering and mise 
by war. It is hateful enough, even im its mildest 
form; when a nation rises up in defence of its liber- 
ties, and for the protection of its” id rights and 
privileges, there are some red umstances, 
which divest it of its horrors and throw around 






ita sanctity, that palliates in part for its deeds of vio- 


lence. But when brother wars with brother and a 
nation is divided against itself, rushing to morta! 
combat, 


* 
** Leavingdo the ravens 
And wolves and men, the fiercest of the three, 
Her myriads of fond subjects,’ 


: then indeed it appears 
in its naked deformity ; we shudder and turn away 


with horror from the sight.» Though despotism sti'! 


triumphs in the Peninsula, we hope the cause of free- 
dom, will gain something by the contest ; at least tha’ 
tyrants will learn that the divine right of kings depend: 


on the popular voice, and will hereafter treat their sul - 


‘ects as beings superior to the brute creatlon. 
























On arriving at the house of the gentleman, instead of | 


him, as he had something of importance to communicate. || 
|When they were by themselves, Sam told him he had) 
that morning shot a fine deer, and that if he would give | 


him a crown, he would tell him where it was. The 





distance that morning, and was very dry, for half a} 
crown and a mug of cider he would tel! him. This was’ 
agreed upon, and the price paid. Now Sam was re-| 
vired to point out the, spot where the deer was to be! 





ound, which ke did in this manner. He said to his! 


res. You know the big ash tree with a big top: 


by the little brook ? Yes. Well, under that tree) 


hes the deer. "This was satisfactory, and Sam departed. | 
{It is unnecessary to mention that the meadow was| 
found, and the tree by the brook, butno deer. The! 
duped man could hardly contain himself on considering | 
what he had been doing. To look after Sam for satis-| 
faction, would be worse than looking after the deer ; so! 
|jthe farmer concluded to go home contented. Some 
years after, he happened to fall in with the Indian, and 
immediately began to rally him for deceiving him so, 
and demanded back h‘s money, and pay for his cider 
and trouble. Why, said Sam, would you find fault 
if Indian told truth half the time? No. Weil, 
you find him meadow? Yes. You find him tree ? 
Yes. What for then you find fault Sam Hide, when 
he told you two truth to one lie. The affair ended 
here. Sam heard no more from the farmer. 

This is but one of the numerous anecdotes.of Sam 
Hide, which, could they be collected, would fill many 
pages. He died in Dedham, 5th Jan., 1732, at the 
great age of 105 years. He was a great jester, and pas- 
sed for an uncommon wit. In all the wars against the 
Indians, during his life time, he served the English faith- 
fully, and had the name of a.brave soldier. He had 
himeelf kitled 19 of the enemy, and tried hard to make 
up the 20th, but was anable. 


Origin and meaning of the name Canada. Mt is 
said, Canada was discovered by the Spaniards before the 
time of Cartier, that the bay of Chaleurs is the saine as 
the Bay des Espagnoles ; and that the Spaniards, not 
meeting with any appearances of mines of the precious 
metals, said to one another, aca nada, which in thei: 
language signified, nothing here, and forthwith deport 
ed. The Indians, hesring these words, retained them in 
their memories, and wiv n the French came among them. 
made use of them, probally by way of salutation, no’ 
understanding their import ; and they were supposed b, 
the Voyagers to be the name of the country, It was 













igentleman did not incline to do this, but offered half a) 
crown. Finally, Sam said, as he had walked a great | 





ithe Virginians, for not assisting them in a war with the 


Cherokees, an‘ they have always been held in derision 
oy it. Putthe name has been more prevalent since the 
commencement of hostilities (1775) ; the voldiers at 
Poston used it ns a term of reproach ; but after the affan 


jjat Bunker's Hill the Americans gloried in it. Yankes 


doodle is now their p@an, a favorite of favorites, played 
in their army, esteemed as warlike as the grenadiers 
march— it is the lover's spell, the nuiee’s lullaby. Aft 
our rapid successes, we held the yankees in great con 


itempt ; but it was nota little mortifying to hear them 
iplay this tune, when their army marched down to ou 


surrender.”’ 

Heckewelder, thinks that the Indix in endeavor 
ing to pronounce the name English, cou'd get that sound 
no nearer than these letters give it, Vengees. ‘This was 
perhaps the true origin of Yankee. 

AN address before the N. H. State Lyceum, June 5, 
1834, pp. 32. Concord, Marsh, Capen & Lyon 
Eulogy on Lafayette, delivered in the chapel of Dart 

Coll. July 4, 1834, pp. 28. fianever, Thomas 

Mann. 

By Jarvis Greaa, A, WM. 

The former of these discourses is designed to show 
the inefficacy of mere intellectual, without suitah! 
moral and religious culture; the latter is an claborat 
panegyric onthe great and good Lafayette. Howes 
er some may be disposed to question the correctness 
of the sentiments they contain,none will deny the ce: 
eral ability displayed in both these productions. They 


jare well conceived and well written peiformances, 


alike creditable to the author and the institution with 


. ° . . . | , ; . ; , al », TT x7 . nf <e ‘ | 
friend, You know of such a meadow, describing it? || which he is connected as Tutor. Were we to specify 


" 


jany fault, it should be that they are too learned, Tt 
allusions to ancient mythology and works not corm- 
only known are tog frequent, and Latin quotations 
are too often interspersed. What good purpose can 
he answered, bysifitroducing the learned languages 
jinto books read By all classes, except to display the 





writer’s classical lore, we are unable to perecive. We 
lo hope, that in future publications, Mr. Gregg wil 
at least translate, for the benefit at the uninitiated, 
such long passages as those from Horace and Tacitus’ 
Acricola, and also furnish a few notes with r¢ferencea 
to Byron and Shakspeare’s Plays. 

We should be pleased to make a few extracts from 
the Eulogy, but have only-room to say, that those of 
our readers, who have not scen the addresses, will do 
well to peruse them. 





Our second number will he delayed until we aecer 
tain the amount of encouragement with which we aro 
likely to be favored. ‘Those who may receive papers, 
und feel willing to patronize tts are requested to return 
‘heir own, with what other names they may procure, 
to.the publisher in the course of two or three weeks. 

Several original notices of our own distinguished 

itizens, as well as a series of original sketches of 
travels in different sections of the United States, are 
ilready engaged for future publication. 

SS 

We invite short well written communicatione from 
‘oth the advocates and opponents of the Abolition of 
Japital Punishment, and the Establishment of an In- 
sane Hospital. 
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POETRY. 


BYRON’S ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN. 
Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
Ile sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknell’d, uncotlin’d, and unknown 


<= 


‘Thy shores are empires, charged in all save thee— 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 

‘Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since : their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage ; thei: decay 

Has dried up réalms to deseits:—not so thou, 

t nehangeable save to thy wild waves’ play— 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 

(ilasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Durk-hearing ;—boundless, endless, and sublime 
The image of eternity—the throne 

Of the invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 

Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


And 1 have loved thee, Ocean ! and-my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
1 wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—'twas a pleasing fear, 
For L was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And ‘aid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here 


\ CHILD'S FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A STAR. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 


®he had been told that God made all the stars 
‘That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfeet world, 

And this were its first eve. Tlow beautifal 
Must be the work of Nature toa child 

In its first fresh impressions! Laura stood 

By the low window, with the silken lash 

OF her soft eve upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 
And had not seen before. The purple folds 
(of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That looked so stil and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at ber heart. 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blae was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively 

* Father, dear father, God has made a star"’ 


THE THRICE CLOSED EYE 





BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 

The eye was closed, and ca'm the breast— 
*Twas sleep—the weary was at rest, 

While fancy on her rainbow wings, 

Ranged through a world of new made things, 
Mid regions pure and visions bright, 
Formed but to mock the waking sight. 

For ah! how light does slumber sit 
On sorrow’s brow—how quickly flit 

From her pale throne, when envions care 
€yines robed in clouds, and frowning, there! 








Again—I saw the falling lid, ; a physiognomy peculiar to the tribe, than to 
|| And from his sight the world was hid : any individual. When we compare the do- 


The lip was moved—the knee was bent— imestic animals with t! hee goers 
The heavy laden spirit went, 1 those which imhabit the 


Bearing her burden from the dust forests, the same observation is applicable. 
Up to her ouly rock of trust ; ‘The mere operation of mind on the muscles, 
And childlike, on her father’s breast is sufficient to produce all the countless ya- 


Cast off her load and found her rest ! 


Aud this was prayer-‘sens flth ond tove jriety of expressions which characterize the 


|, Communing with a God above ! human family. 
| at ° mal 
At length, that eye was locked—the key AN1 drmerren Miss Edgeworth mye, ee- 
| Had opened heaven—’*twas Death ! "twas he ‘cording to the ladies’ code, a woman is nev- 
Had sweetly quelled the mortal strife, er to understand that a gentleman ’s atten- 
oe - ig om me gates of life tions mean any thing more than common ci- 
pany yaar coal of ealeetow: vility ; she is supposed never to see hix 
Which none could break. ‘The soul that here mind, however he may make it visible, until 
Dwelt with eternal things so near, ‘he declares it in words.’ 
Had burst her bands to soar on high, Judge Green lately decided at Newport A 
And left to earth the thrice-closed eye. ‘that if'a gentleman, for considerable length 





« . Sinteemeateintn? a eee of time, pays particular attention to a lady 

MIS¢ ELLAN EOUS. | of the same rank and standing in life with 

; ' himself, such as to visit with her, take her 

|to visit at his father’s, friends’, &c. from 

|these facts the jury have a right to presume 
| & promise of marriage.’ 





i 


| Woman. ‘To the honor, to the eterna 
‘honor of the sex, be it said, that in the path 
of duty no sacrifice is with them too high or 
,too dear. Nothing is with them impossible, . ; 
\but to shrink from what honor, love, inno-|) SYAKSPEARE is a poet for all time, who 
| cence, and religion require. will live as long as the nature he has illus- 
The voice of pleasure or of power may| trated, and whose memory can be annihila- 
| pass by unheeded, but the voice of affliction! ted by nothing but a universal deluge. He 
inever. "The chamber of the sick, the pillow| !s one of those Giants of literature, who 
of the dying, the vigils of the dead, the al-||stand prominent on the great canvas of the 
tars of religion, never failto excite the sym-|, World ; and who, like comets, come only 
| pathies of woman. Timid though she be,|/at stated and unfrequent intervals to surprise 
lund so delicate that the winds of heaven|/and dazzle mankind. Drawing his illustra- 
|may not visit her too roughly, yet she fears| tions from the heart, he speaks to its feelings, 
\no danger, and dreads no consequences. |/a8 Well as te the imagination, To speak of 
| Then she displays that undaunted spirit , | Racine or Corneille, with their measured ver- 
| which neither courts difficulties nor evades |/S¢s, 19 the same breath with Shakspeare, is 
them, that resignation which utters neither sacrilege. 


| murmurs nor regret, and that patience in|} The pleasures of science are greater than 

suffering which seems victorious even overiithe pleasures of power Avitioeeden Cole 

| death itself. more delight ia his discovery of the compo- 
’ a hl . : ¢ . 

|. Femare tasor. The low rate of female|inént metals of Hiero’s crown, than Hiero 


labor is an evil of the very first magnitude, |lever experienced in wearing it. 


-and pregnant with the most mighty ills to} , 3 j a: 

|society. It demands the most serious con- a Soran how does ne cit 

| sideration of those, whose situation in life late hot y A és “O . . ums Pee as ond 

gives them influence upon manners and cus- ol tetheer Bret eing nd faith "¥. 
m3 . > — lave 

oms s st arr Cc al , 

toms. This unjust arrangement of remu lbeen tthe south whallieranced Lg af at 


‘neration for services performed diminishes)) ‘ : 
“ . . dred and ninety—a 1 bh 
|the importance of women in society—ren- er ttle more than blood hate. 


ders them more helpless and ers Ge! It is agreat misfortune not to have mind 
destroys in the lower walks of life much of|enough to speak well, nor judgment enough 
the inducements to marriage—and of course, ||to keep silent. Hence the origin of every 
|in the same degree, increases the tempta-)impe.tinence. 

tions. It is difficult to conceive why even) Some person asked Charles James Fox 
jin those branches wherein both sexes are||the meaning of that passage in Psalms, ‘He 
| engaged, there should be such an extreme} clothed himself with cursing, as with a gar- 
disparity in the recompense of labor, as ev-|\ment’. ‘I think,” said he, “it is clear 
)ery person acquainted with the subject)enough ; the man had a bad habit of swear- 


| knows to exist. ing,” 


| Exroanr Fasrions. According to Nie-|| * A young lady in school, engaged in the 
huhr, the celebrated traveller, the Arabian||study ofggrammar, being asked by her pre- 
| women in Egypt wear largo metallic rings in|}eeptor whether “ kiss’” was a common or 
their ears and noses. They sometimes hang|/proper noun? the girl blushed deeply, and 
‘small bells to the tressus of their hair, and|| with hesitancy answered, ‘it is both common 
,the young girls fix them to their feet. Some||and proper, sir.’ 
paint their hands yellow, and their nails red, = = ——————— 
and imagine that these disfigurations of na-| 5,4); THE LITERARY GAZETTE. oa 
se ee ublished weekly at two dollars and fifty cents per 
| ture give them irresistible charms, ‘annum, or two dollars if paid within three months. 
|  Fearures. Intellectual cultivation is Hig me g er ten “dollend chat Sotgssedto 
what contributes most to diversify the fea-|| il ceeedeniie, relating to the Gazette must be 
‘tures. In barbarous nations there is rather’ directed (post paid) to the publisher. . 
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